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BOOK DEPARTMENT 



A full description of the books received, giving size, price, etc., will be 
found in the list of "Publications Received" in this issue, or, generally, 
in a preceding issue of the School Review. 

The Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement. A Study in 
Eighteenth Century Literature. By William Lyon Phelps, A. 
M. (Harvard), Ph. D. (Yale). Ginn & Co. : Boston, 1893. 
pp. vi+192. 

Dr. Phelps's book is a real addition to the working library of any 
student of English literature. I do not see how one can very 
well afford to do without it. "I have reached no startling con- 
clusions," he says in his preface, and quite truly, but for all that, 
and it may be partly on account of it, the book has a solid value. 
Almost anyone's knowledge of the subject will be materially in- 
creased by a reading of it. Few have read thoroughly the minor 
poets of the first half of the eighteenth century, and it is there- 
fore not very remarkable that Dr. Phelps, who has gone about his 
study with great earnestness, careful accuracy, and scholarly 
method, should have got together a great deal of which compara- 
tively few were well aware. The book is adequate as a whole 
and the chapters on the Spenserian Revival and on the writers of 
blank verse are especially full and thorough. 

But to end with this much is to do the author injustice. Some 
of the points remarked show both keenness and delicacy of per- 
ception : the romanticism of Pope, for instance, the influence of 
II Penseroso, the attitude of Percy toward his ballads and his 
public, the fastidious sterility of Gray, these are matters which 
called for something more than mere accuracy and earnestness. 

One regrets that Dr. Phelps limited himself to the beginnings 
of the Romantic movement. It is to be hoped that his success 
here will lead him to cover the still more interesting field of study 
offered by the latter half of the century. Of course there has 
been much more done already here, but even here Dr. Phelps 
could probably get together much that would instruct us all. 

It would be pleasant to feel of such a book that one had only to 
praise it with discrimination. Unfortunately there is in this case 
another matter that calls for comment. 

One of the present characteristics of American scholarship is, 
of course, that it is influenced by Germany, and one of the char- 
acteristics of German scholarship is that it has little regard for 
style. Now it may be no harm that American scientists should 
write books in which matter is first with manner nowhere, but it is 
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a pity that students of literature should do so. One of our great 
temptations nowadays is that of being led to think that style and 
science are somehow incompatible. The English do not make 
that mistake. Compare Max Muller's works with Paul's Priticip- 
ien. How many have been attracted by the former and repelled 
by the latter: and yet there can be little doubt as to which is the 
scholar. Dr. Phelps comments on Edmund Gosse, whose work 
has many inaccuracies ; but Mr. Gosse certainly knows how to 
write good prose. Good English ought not to save bad scholar- 
ship from correction, but good scholarship is a thing so good that 
it can rarely be presented in a form too excellent. 

Now Dr. Phelps's book is, unfortunately, not a well-written book. 
One must allow that it presents its statements one after another, 
clearly enough, and without errors in grammar, but much beyond 
one cannot go. In the true scientific spirit, Dr. Phelps seems to 
say, " Here are the facts; make what you will of them." Chapter 
IV on the Spenserian Revival engages some thirty writers one 
after another, tackles each vigorously, does him up, arid proceeds 
to the next. None of the other chapters are quite so much like a 
bookseller's catalogue, but there is a painful dryness about most 
of them, almost a crudeness, which the unconnected independence 
of the separate sentences makes one feel only the more keenly. 
Such a method of handling is, of course, not to be especially crit- 
icised if one can do no better; but a teacher of English should be 
able to do better, so that if he do not, it seems as if he did not 
care. 

To this general contempt for manner, Dr. Phelps joins a cer- 
tain particular contemptuousness, a certain something which 
seems like a studied vulgarity of expression. " There is nothing 
especially romantic about the title — the classicists were always 
seeing women bathing," (p. 30, note) ; "Hughes, of course, 
assumes the apologetic attitude," (p. 54); "But posterity . . . 
has preferred Grougar," (p. 38) /. e. Grougar Hill; "Many 
people wrote satires because they couldn't write anything else," 
(p. 14); "Modesty, Temperance, Fidelity . . . all take a hand 
in the 'Education of Achilles,'" (p. 73); "Curiously enough 
Dodsley wouldn't take Collins's verses," (p. 96); " Hurd's dis- 
cussion of the 'follow nature' maxim," (p: 114); " He wrote his 
prefaces in an entirely different style from the way he talked 
here," (p. 126); "This is neither moralizing nor smutty," (p. 
79); " So far as Spenser encourages didactic poetry, the doctor 
naturally thinks he is all right," (p. 82). And to this sort of thing 
must be added such uncouth expressions as "in another connec- 
tion," (p. 96); "his poetry was strictly not first-class," (p. 173); 
" does not count for anything like so much," (p. 96) ; " he figures 
in another branch of Romanticism," (p. 69); " Dr. Samuel Crox- 
all previously alluded to," (p. 64). 
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This seems a matter worth remarking. A book written in such 
a style as this can be no great credit to American scholarship, 
however valuable the facts entombed in it. We ought to have 
something better. It may be futile to hope that all our students, 
or even our teachers, will write as well as James Russell Lowell, 
or even as well as George P. Marsh. But if they cannot be fas- 
cinating and delightful, they might at least, one would say, be 
dignified and keep within the bounds of good taste. If they can- 
not be of those few who really know how to write, they need not 
ally themselves to the many who do not care to know. 

Edward E. Hale, Jr. 
Iowa State University 

The Children's Treasury of English Song. Selected and arranged 
with notes. By Francis Turner Palgrave. New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1893. pp. viii + 294. 

This is an old and well known standard collection of lyrical 
poems "for children between nine or ten, and fifteen or sixteen 
years of age; the pleasure and advantage of the older students 
in elementary, and the younger in grammar and public schools, 
being especially kept in view." It has served for nearly twenty 
years, in the admirable Golden Treasury Series, the noble pur- 
pose of the editor, "to give pleasure, — high, pure, manly, and 
therefore lasting — to children in the stage between early child- 
hood and early youth." Its appearance in cheaper form in Mac- 
millan's School Library of books suitable for supplementary read- 
ing, a series of recognized excellence, assures for it a fresh pop- 
ularity, and a still larger public of delighted children, if indeed 
the children of our public schools are to any extent allowed access 
to the honeyed fountains of the gardens and dells of the Muses, 
whither Socrates told Ion the lyric poets, like the bees, wing their 
way. 

To criticise the selections of the editor of the famous " Golden 
Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems of the English 
Language," and of the dainty editions of Keats and Herrick in 
the same series, would be mere pedantry; to praise them is. en- 
tirely superfluous. Himself a poet, and an Oxford professor of 
poetry, Mr. Palgrave has been obliged like Ion, to refer to that 
charming dialogue once more, " to be continually in the company 
of many good poets, a thing greatly to be envied." A good ed- 
itor, like a good rhapsode in the days when that terrible creature, 
the scientific educator, was unknown, ought to understand his 
poet and interpret him to the reader. This Mr. Palgrave does, 
always briefly, never injudiciously. 

Suitability to childhood, high rank in poetical merit, poetry for 
poetry's sake, these are the principles of selection. One might 



